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ABSTRACT 

This analysis of the family financial circumstances 
of students attending New Jersey "s colleges and universities is the 
result of data collected in a mailed survey to approximately 25,000 
undergraduate students enrolled in the states. Some findings are 
that: (1) Kew Jersey college students from different family financial 
circumstances are disproportionately distributed among the different 
types of institutions; (2) across all Institutions and family income 
intervals^ the family contribution amQunts to 54 percent of 
educational expenses; (3) just over 10 percent of all educational 
expenses are met with scholarships and grants; (4) long-^term loans 
account for 9.5 percent of the educational ezpenses of all studentsi 

(5) term-time employment income ie«ts over 26 percent of all 
educational expenses; and {5) depending on ho^ it is computed, 
estimated unmet need ranges from $12.9 million to $112.5 million, 
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In discharging its re^ijqnsibiiity as a public body, the New Jersey 
Cornmissian on Financing PoHtMcondary Education will publish 
papers subniitted by varioi^^ indiyidmls md organizatiom if they 
are deemed to be of general interest. By publishing these docu- 
ments, the Cotnmission does not necessanly endorse the views 
presented in the papers nor voiich for the integrity of the data 
upon which views are bamd. 
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A SPECIAL AHALYSIS * 
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lOTRODUCTTOM 



In a period when tuitiGr chargeis ate a raajor issue because of clliisbing 
costSj when dollMS cosmitted by the Federal aaid state goveritment 
elgiiif Icantly influence the lives of wmny citlEens^ and when charges of 
elitism and inequiity in the posfcEeGOTOdary (Educatiom system are leveled 
by differeTit groups with tncvmi&lng frequency » m carefol analysis is 
crucial to provide reasoned iinput: £m futwt policy declaions. 

In an attefflpt to address a series of questions relating to equity in 
pQS tsecondary educaition fif ancing, the New Jersey Comissif^n on 
Financing Postseaondary Education comiiSKloMd Brookdale Associates 
to conduct a special analysis on family income and finanfiing a collage 
educatioBt (This report is part of a larger effort^ the Student 
Resource Survey^ being undertaken,) 

The pages that fo'llow provide a datElled analysis of the family 
financial c;it?:i^atancea of students attending New Jersey^'i colleges 
and universities.. The data aged in this analysits is the result of a 
mail survey tO' approximately 25,000 undergraduati students enroilled 
Is the state, Th\e sMrvey was mElled in the eprlog of 19'15 and it 
should be apstmed that much of the data ¥lll change significantly 
over time if the economic conditions present In the stMte chamge% 

This special anailysis wm conducted to^ (a) enhance th^ umderiaitaridini: 
of the level of educaclonal feenefits accruing to^ students in diiffarent 
sectors and ait different income Iwels^i (b) eKamine the impilicatiomis 
of tuition increMSii on studants in\ the several saccors, and (e) 
examine current Federal and state student aid prcigrams iiven the 
financial citcuisataiicea' and neads of etudeffits emrolled in the 
dlffaraiTit sectors. 

A number of isrpotrtant fiitiings amerged from this analysis^ ifficludingi 

- faiaily contribMtlona to defray educational e^spenseii eKceed the 
contriboti^n eKpected by the College Seholarshlp Sigwlce umtil 
the fiosily Income exceedls llS^OOO. This is true aicross all 
sectors' of vthe postsecondlary educationi aystera* 

- fmillas of atudenta at lindependeiit ccUeges wceed i^pecteci 
conttibuitlons to a greater degree than families of studente 
attitndliig public iniititutlons, 

* average f Inamcial need Is greatest for the lowest ineoii# interval^ 
(less than $6|000> hut quita similar for all faffiiliaw with incOTea 
be^eea $6*000 - $17^999, The actual dollar need vai les algnifi-- 
G^antly bttwaen sectors. 
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lntro>ductton - Page 2 



the pigrcefiitage of students; applying for aid is lower thsn 
expected for lower income levels and higher tbatii «K.pected 
for the more affluetiit S'tudents* 

- students at county colliegee have the highest term tijna earnings 
while students of Rmtgers and Independent colleges show the 
least tem time eaxmlnga^-'iB spite of attending relatively 
more expensive institutloTis* 

the particlpatiofi rates for eligible students in the Federal 
Basic Grants prograas are siginiif icantly below national averages. 

- except in the independEnt colleges the percentage of students 
seeking loans genera lly varies inversely with, income. 

^ the greatest percenitage of unmet need in the state is for 
atudernts from families with incomes of $6,000 - $14,999, 

- the graatest percentage of urmat need exists for students In 
the state colleges, with the lowest percentage of unmet need 
preeent at Rutgers* 

- depending on the asiiimptlons employed , aggregate uimet need 
for additional student aid can total from $13*9 million to 
$112,5 million* Thai level of unmet need depends on what the 
policy maker assOTei as "reasonable" parMieterB* 

These findings indicate that there Is considerable latitude for 
policy imakera to rethink tuition and student aid policies with concepts 
such as equal participation and equity clearly in mind. This special 
analysis points out a number of problems with the current systesi and 
provides data that should be useful as one considers the merits of 
alternative financlinig scrategies for the future* 
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A SPECIAL MALYSIS * 



WmWi FINANCIAL CIRCIMSTAMCES AND PATTERNS 
OF FINANCING A COLLEGE EDUCATION 



This special analysis was coniducted to respond to a number of policy 
questions latsed by the staff of the Naw Jersey Commission on 
Financimg Postsecondary EducatlDn. 

There are some special technical probLams in providing decalled 
analyses by f mily incomes which shouild be mentioMd, First of all, 
the Tiiuflib'sr of respondents and the relatively small aaffipLa slices 
produce many frequencies where the N''s are less than 75 students* 
Coiissqmently, difference of oaans tests baued on these SBall sample 
s.l£«i prodiuice resuilts which indicate the maans are of quest lovable 
reliability, i.e*, the apparent differences may simply be functions 
of the BBMp^lm bI'ZMb and distributions and not representative of real 
diff ereinces In the total popylat ion, 

Evan sifoire significant is tht fact that the standard SRS ariialyais 
proirldies m dlraet way of assessing faffiilf contributions to students 
by faiDilf incOTa and dependent or indapan/ient states for financial 
aid puirpoaes* Put ano-tber way*, there Is no precise way to assess 
the aiBounft of mon&y stodentSj^ by dayendCTt or independent a ta tus ^ 
actually receive or should receive ira support from their parents* 
Some Eoarried and otherwise independent students receive contribiuitlons 
from tihelr parenta-. Soma dependent stu/dente who should receive con- 
tribuclQins from theif parente receiw aiothlng* Further^ the question 
of who la correctly claeslf led as a dependent or Independefit student 
for flnameial pyrpaaes cannot be resolved by the data available from 
the SRS- 

Because of these lljaitatlonss all stadenta are analysed by their 
family liicomes /md no consideration. Is given to questlona of dependency 
or Indepetidencys to S/£udent marital status , or to how much parents 
should cTOtrlbute to individMal jtgdfintB* The total resources from 
pMBmtMf spousms* aM atudents' savings are available by funtly Income 
hut no indiviltaal breakdowns by each source for each Income interval 
to iependenf: independemt /students are available. The average 
reaourcee tmom each of these three sources are grouped together for 
each Ineoffit interval and added to educational benefits to constitute 
the "fMily «fOintributlon/" This procedure accurately represents the 
total faiaiiy contribution for students in each family Income Interval* 
It does wt* howevar,, provid/a a precise estimate of the campDsilion 
of the fMltjF cofrtributlon for each income interval • 



* Based ooi liiialysis of data from the Hew Jersey Student lesource Survey, 
conduc^^di Joitatly by the Coroisslon and th© Cql|«ga Emtrslict QcMlnation 
Board diirliiag spring ter®, 1175, 
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In Chapter V of the SRS report Mtitl®d Thm Needs and Resources of 
Undergraduate Students la Fostsecdndagy Education^ it was noted that 
itudents wi^o attend Iwdepandant tolltigt and the State University are 
likely to come from fmllies with hlgtier Incomes than students who attend 
State Colleges of Comuntty Collegea. The median family incomes by 
sectors arei IMependent Colleges, $17,860* the University, $15,486; 
State Colleges, $14,166; and Comunity Colleges, $13,296, The distribution 
of students by fraily Incomea among the four institutional types is 
displayed in Table 1, 

TABLE 1 

Family Income Distributions 
By Sactor 





Less 


$6,000 


$ 9,000 


$12,000 


$15,000 


More 






Than 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Than 


All 




$6,000 


$8,999 


$11,999 


$14 ,999 


$17,999 


$18,000 


Students 


University 


12.5% 


14. 5% 


16.1% 


17.0% 


18.4% 


17.7% 


16.6% 


State 
















Colleges 


34.3 


37.6 


38,8 


38.4 


37.9 


30.1 


34.9 


Cominunlty 












19.2 




Colleges 


34.4 


30.5 


28.7 


24.8 


24.9 


25.0 


Independent 
















Colleges 


18.8 


17.4 


16.4 


19.8 


18.8 


33.0 


23.5 



It vill be noted that, while 16,6 percent of all students are enrolled 
at the University, only 12,5 percent of the students from families with 
incomes of less than $6,000 are enrolled at the University* At the 
other end of the income scale, 33 percent of the students with incomes 
of mora than $18,000 ^re enrolled in Independent Colleges which enroll 
just 23,5 percent of all the students* A comparison of enrollment 
percentages by income intervals with tutal enrollment percentages shows 
that the higher income students are more likely to be enrolled at Inde- 
pendent Colleges, lower income students enrolled at Cotmnunity Colleges, 
and students at the University and State Colleges ore distributed about 
equally among the income intervals. ^Whlle the public colleges enroll 
76.5 percent of all gtudents, they enroll 82,5 percent of all students 
from familleB with incomes of less than $12,000 and 81.9 percent of all 
students from families with Incomes of less than $9,000, 

The ways in which students from the various Incomo intervals distribute 
themselves amohg the segments contribute to differences in the average 
costs ps^ld by the students, TheBe are dlspiayed in Table 2. 
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' TABLE 2 
Average Educational Costs 
By Family Income Intervals 



Family Income 


Average Budget 


Less than $6,000 


$3,016 


$6,000 to $8,999 


3,000 


$9,000 to $11,999 


2,984 


$12,000 to $14,999 


3,063 


$15,000 to $17,999 


3,043 


More than $18,000 


3,341 



The average educational costs paid by students wich family incomes 
of less than $12,000 is around $3,000 per year. Because they tend 
to enroll at more expensive Independent Colleges, the average costs 
to students from families with incomes above $12,000 are slightly 
higher. 

The family contributions of students at the different types of in- 
stitutions vary by income intervals and institutional types. These 
are displayed in Table 3, 



TABLE 3 

Family Contributions from Parents, Spouses, and Savings 
By Income Intervals and Segments . 



Family Income 



Univ. S.C. C.C. I.e. All 



Less than $6,000 $ 520 $ 522 $ 532 $ 574 $ 529 

$6,000 to $8,999 922 794 729 1,013 826 

$9,000 to $11,999 1,059 971 955 1,423 1,050 

$12, COO to $14,999 1,196 1,000 982 1,783 

$15,000 f $17,999 1.397 1,015 1,084 1,993 1.285 

More than $18,000 2,025 1,377 1,186 2,924 1,973 



Average 



$1,352 
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It will be noted that the contributions to students from families 
with Incomes of less than $6,000 are quite similar regardless of 
where the student is enrolled. This is hccaust* the low-income 
family's ability to pay for educatlonal'expensos is quite limited, 
regardless of how much they might be willing or find it necessary 
to Gontribute. There are some interesting variations betwean the 
contributions from families in the $6,000 to $15,000 range to 
students at the University and the State CuUcges, The average 
costs at these two types of institutions are quite similar, $2,757 
at the University and $2,728 at the State Colleges. The average 
family contribution to students at the University from families in 
the .$6*000 to $18,000 ranges atd from S12B to $382 higher than they 
are at the State Colleges. This may indicate that parents ^^ho send 
their children to the University are slightly more willing than 
parents who send their children to the State Colleges to contribute 
more to the education of their children. There is no evidence to 
indicate that the families of University students are more able to 
cDntribute than the families of State College students. 

Family contributions by incomo intervals for students at :he State 
Colleges are quite similar to those for students a^ Community Colleges. 
The faniily contributions to students at Independent Colleges are 
considerably higher than to students at the other institutions from 
families with incomes above $9,000. The larger contributions are 
made necessary by the much higher costs at the Independent Colleges 
where the average budget is $4,724. 

In Chapter V of the SRS report the total faolly contributldn was determinsd 
by adding support from eduaatlonal benefits (a,g.. Veterans Adtaiinistratlon 
benefits, Social Security Admlntatratlon benefits, vocational reha- 
bilitation grants, and welfare payments) Co the parent's contribution, 
spouse's contribution and stydent*s cohtributlon from savings. Edu- 
cational benefits received by students vary at the institutions by 
the numbers who receive them. The mean benefits received b^ students 
who receive them vary little by institutions or income intervals. The 
mean benefits received are displayed in Table 4, 

TABLE * 

Average Educational Benefits to Recipients at Segments 

By Family Income* 



Family Income Univ. S*C. CC. I*C. 



Less than $6,000 $1,185 $1,378 $1,734 $1,629 

$6,999 to $8,999 1,158 1,656 1,632 1,488 

$9,000 to $11,999 1,242 1,701 1,558 1,671 

$12,000 to $14,999 1,468 1,678 1,826 1,547 

$15,000 to $17,999 1,064 1,504 2,337 1,565 

Mare than $18,000 1,421 1,673 1,737 1,433 



*A11 means based on N*s of less than 70 students, 

^9 



The mean of total educational benefits received is around $1,550 ♦ 
Because varying percentages of students-, by family Income intervals 
and by segments, receive eduratipnal benefits g the impact of these 
raonies varies considerably by both variables. As noted in Tabic 5 
below, alraost 45 percent of the students from f ami lies with incomes 
of less than $6,000 receive benoflts, 30 percent of the students from 
faiiiilies with incomes between $6^000 and $8*9^9 receive benefits and 
only 11 percent of students from families in the higher income inter^ 
vals receive benefits, Primarily because of veterans' benefits and 
their lower family incomes, CoTmrtunlty College students are more likely 
to receive educational benefits* 



TABLE 5 

Percentage of Students Receiving Educational Benefits 
By Segments and Family Inconie 



Family Income Unlv, S,C. C.C. J*C. All 



Less than $6,000 


34. 


,8% 


39 


.01 


50. 


it 


48.41 


44. 


2% 


$6,999 to $8,999 


26, 


,3 


29 


.2 


36. 


3 


26.6 


30. 


5 


$9,000 to $11,999 


16, 


,3 


17 


.8 


24. 


8 


17.5 


19. 


5 


$12,000 to $14,999 


11, 


,0 


10 


.7 


15. 


8 


10.2 


11. 


9 


$15,000 Co $17,999 


6, 


,9 


6 


.1 


16. 


1 


9.1 


9. 


3 


More than $18,000 


4, 


,9 


6 


.8 


12. 


3 


6.9 


7. 


6 


All "tudents 


12, 


,51 


17 


.3% 


24. 


5% 


13,9% 


17. 


5% 



Table 6 displays the average educational benefits received by all 
students in the different segments by family income Intervals. It 
will be seen that the percentages of recipients have a dramatic 
Impact on the average benefits received. Coiranunlty College students, 
at all income Intervals , receive more benefits, on the average, than 
do students at the other Institutions* 

Table 7 displays the average total family contrlbucion by income 
Intervals and segments. The total contribution Is the sum of the 
average contributions from parents, spouses, savings ^ and educational 
benefits* ThesG amounts represent the resources the student has m^^ 
petided educational expenses regardless of which institution he may 
attend. The students with the laast resources are those from families 
with incomes of less than $6,000 at the University, the atudents with 
the most resources are those from families with incomes above $18,000 
who are enrolled at Independent Colleges. 

10 ' 
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' TABLE 6 
Average Educational Benefits 
By Family Income Intervals and SogmGnts 



Unlv, S.C, C.C. I.e. 

% of Total % of Total % of Total % of Total 

Family Family Family Family 

Family Income ajhC, Cont . A^t, Cont, Amt, Cont, Amt. Cont. 



Less than $6,000 


$462 


47. 


0% 


$638 


55, 


.0% 


$873 


62 


.1% 


$787 


57 


.8% 


$6,000 to $8,999 


354 


27. 


7 


583 


42. 


,3 


632 


46 




395 


28 


.1 


$9,000 to $11,999 


251 


19. 


2 


353 


26. 


.7 


487 


33, 


,8 


293 


17 


.1 


$12,000 to $14,999 


161 


11. 


9 


199 


16. 


6 


389 


28, 


,4 


158 


8 


.1 


$15,000 to $17,999 


74 


5. 


0 


142 


12. 


.3 


287 


20, 


,9 


142 : 


6 


.7 


More than $18,000 


70 


3. 


3 


114 


7. 


6 


233 


16, 


,4 


99 


3 


.3 


All Stuijents 


$165 


10. 


2% 


$281 


21. 


,0?; 


$450 


32, 


.1% 


$213 


9 


.0% 



It will be noted that* regardless of their family income inte rvals , 
families of students at Community Collages appear to be contributing 
about 56 to 57 percent of the total costs of education* The contri- 
butions of families of State College students 4o not vary directly with 
family income, Studcuts at the state colleges from families with incomes leas 
than $6j000 and between $12,000 and $18,000 receive 42 to 44 per nt 
of the cost of their education from their families. Students from 
^ families with incomes between $6,000 and $9,000 and above $18,000 
receive over 50 percent of the cost of their education frotn their 
families • 

The lack of a positive relationship between family contributions 
and family income for students at State Colleges and Community Col-= 
leges may be the result of several factors* First is the fact that 
varying percentages of students at these two segments from the differ- 
ent family income Intervals are likely to be independent of parental 
support. The percentages of students from each income interval who 
were determined by the SRS analysis to be independent students are 
displayed in Table 8, These data indicate that fewer State College 
and CoTmnunlty College students than students at the other segments 
may be expected to recelvG parental support. This is especially true 
for State College studeiits from families in the $15,000 to $17,999 
income interval and for Community College students from families in 
the $6,000 to $8j999 interval* Precise estimates of the amount of 
money that was received from parents of these studenus and what could 
reasonably be expected from their parents are not available. Furtheri 
the degree to which spousul contributions may or may not have offset 
parental contributions is unknot* 
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TABLE 7 

Average Total Family Contribution 
By Family Income Intervals and Segments 



-Univ- S. C. c.C. I c 

^ Of tot I Of 



Family Income Total Budget Total Budgot Total Bu'dget Total 



% Of 
Budget 



Less than $6,000 $ 982 
$6,000 to $8,999 1,276 
$9,000 to $11,999 1,310 
$12,000 to $14,999 1,357 
$15,000 to $17,999 1,471 
More than $18,000 2,095 

All Students $1,621 



35, 


,6% 


$1,160 


42 


.5% 


$1,405 


57. 


0% 


$1,361 


28, 


,8% 


46, 
47, 


,3 


1,377 




. 5 


1,361 


55. 


2 


1 ,408 


29. 


,8 


,5 


1,324 


48, 


, 5 


1,442 


58. 


5 


1,716 


36, 


,3 


49. 


,2 


1,199 


44, 


,0 


1,371 


55. 


6 


1,941 


41. 


1 


53. 


4 


1,157 


42. 


,4 


1,371 


55. 


6 


2,135 


45. 


2 


76. 


0 


1,491 


54. 


.7 


1,419 


57. 


6 


3,023 


64. 


0 


58. 


8% 


$1 ,340 


41. 


b% 


$1,400 


56. 


8% 


$2,355 


49. 


9Z 



Another explanation for the lack of linearity in the total r.imlly 
contributions for State Col] eges and Community Colleges l.<3 that edu- 
cational benefits form a varying percentage of the family contribution 
by Income Intervals (See Table 6 ). The generally larger amount of 
benefits received by these students, as compared to University or 
Independent College students may have offset some of the dollars of 
support that parents, spouses, or the students themselves from their 
savings verm willing (or felt it necessary) to contribute. 

Finally, some parents of State College and Community College students 
may be less willing than parents of other students to contribute to 
their dependent children's education for a variety of reasons unavail- 
able from the data at hand. 

The total average faTnlly contribution of all students amounts to 54 
percent of the average budget for all students. The average family 
contribution by family income intervals ranges from 41 i6 percent for 
those students from the lowcst'-income families to 63.8 percent for 
the students from upper-income families. As expected, the total 
contribution increases as family income increases. 

Table 9 displays the percentage of the typical budgets that the 
family contributions account for by the various Income intervals 
across all segments. Students from lower income families, those with 
leas than $9,000 income, receive 22,2 percent of their educational 
coats from parents, spouses, and savings* Students from families in 

12 
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TABLE 8 

SRS Determined Self-Supporting Student Status 
By Family Income Intervals and Seginents 



Family Income 


Univ. 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I .C. 


All 


Less than $6,000 


28. 4X 


33.6% 


35.9% 


25.3% 


32.5% 


$6,000 to $8,999 


13.6 


14.6 


22.1 


■ 5.3 


15.1 


$9,000 to $11,999 


10,6 


14.9 


14.5 


6.2 


12.7 


$12,000 to, $14,999 


6.6 


8.7 


10.1 


4.8 


,7.9 


$15,000 to' $17,999 


5.5 


13.3 


9.7 


4.5 


8.3 


More than $18,000 


5.0 


9.3 


7.9 


3.1 


6.8 


All Students 


9.9% 


14.8% 


17.2% 


6.4% 


12.6% 



the $9,000 to $18,000 range receive approximately 38.7 percent of 
their expenses from these three sources. About 59 percent of the 
educational costs of upper-incoine students are defrayed by contri- 
butloni fron parents, spouses, and savings. When educational 
"benefits are added to contributions from parents, spouses, and 
savings, the aCudents from farallies with less than $18,000 annual 
Income receive about 46 percent of their educational costs from 
"fwnily eontributions." Scudents from fmilles with Incomei above 
$18,000 receive nearly 64 percent froa this souret . 

The Conmission staff ia coQcerned with the assessaent of fmily contri- 
butions against seme atandard of ability to pay for educational costs. 
A precise assessment cannot be made with data available fraa the SRS. 
However* early chapters of the fflajor SRS report show that fmillles of 
Hew Jersey students are contributing as auch as Mtpected and necessary 
under the College Scholarship Service standard of need analysis. 

An approxlinate comparison of tht fanlly contributions by Income 

Intervals can be made with data at hand If averagas are used and it 
is reBiembared that the data do not make considerations for dependent 
'm Independent studgnt status for: financial aid purposes . If the 
average student from each family Income interval is considered 
dependent on his parents and the CSS standards are employed, typical 
expected contributions can be derived. These are displayed in Table 

10, * 

The average expected contribution was calculated on the basis of the 
average family sizes by Income intervals and the assumptions thats 
(1) only one dependent child is in college j and, (2) that there are 
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TABLE 9 

Family Contribution as a fercent of Total Budget 
By Fanilly Income Intervals 



Parents, Spouse Educational 
Faintly Income Savings Benefits Total 



Less than $6,000 17.5% 24.1% 41, 6X 

$6,000 to $8,999 27.5 17 .8 45.3 

$9,000 to $11,999 35,2 12.2 47,4 

$12,OD0 to $14,999 38,6 7.8 46.4 

$15,000 to $17 ,999 42,2 5,5 47,7 

More than $18,000 59.0 4.8 63,8 



no unusual faslly financial clrctmstancea. Thm student aelf^help 
contribution f reis s^mer and term-tlma earnings Is based on the CSS 
standard weighted by sex and upperleyel and lowerlevsl status at the 
different Initltutlonal types, (Mtn art expected to contribute more 
than woiQen and upperlevel studtgnts iDore than those at the Icwerlevel. ) 
The **€^acted-* and ^^actual" contributions are ^elusive of educational 
bsiieflts. 



TABLE 10 

Average Family Contributions, College Scholarship Service 
Expected Compared to Actual Self-Reported 



Family Income 



Average 
Family Median 
Size* Income 



Expected 
Farental 
Cont , 



Total Actual 
Self Family % Of Family % Of 
Help Cont, Budget Cont, Budgit 



Less than $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 -to 914,999 
$15,000 to $17^999 
More than $18,000 



4.36 


$ 3,000' 


$ 0 


$485 


$ 485 


16. IS 


1 529 


17.5% 


4.16 


7,500 


0 


486 


486 


16.2 


826 


27.5 


4.23 


10,500 


146 


487 


633 


20.7 


1,050 


35.2 


4,18 


13,500 


683 


m 


1,172 


38.3 


1,182 


38.6 


4.32 


16,500 


1,168 


488 


1.656 


54.4 


1,285 


42.2 


4.32 


24,000 


3,280 


491 


3,771 


63.8 


1,973 


59.0 



parents and only one dependent child enrolled in college, 
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The actual average family contribution fnr students from families 
with incomes below $15|000 is more than' the Average expected under the 
CSS standard. The average expected contribution Is $596; the 
aetual contribution le $745. The actual contribution as a percentage 
of the educational costs Is 24,6 percent; the eKpected contribution 
is only 19,6 percent. It Is only at the upper Income levels where 
the expected contribution is larger than the ictual. 

Another way of eKpreselng the relationship between the actual average 
contribution and the expected contribution is to divide the actual 
contribution by the expected. This yields an index of the actual 
contribution as a percent of the expected contribution. These are 
displayed In Table ll* 

TABLE ri 

Actual Family Contribution as a Percentage 
of College Scholarship Service EKpected Contribution 

By Fmlly Income Intervals 



Less than $6,000 109X 

$6,000 to $8,999 170 

$9,000 to $11,999 166 

$12,000 to $14,999 101 

$15,000 to $17,999 78 

More than $18,000 52 



The students whose families are contributing far mora than is eKpected 
by the CSS standard are those from families with incomes between 
$6,000 and $11,999. By income intervals and Institutional types the 
students from families with annual incomes of less than $12,000 are 
contributing more than is eKpected, Families with Incomes in the 
$12*000 to $14,999 range with students at the University and Indepen- 
dent CDlleges are eontributing more than Is eKpected. Families in 
this Income interval with students at the State Colleges and Community 
Colleges are contributittg just slightly less than eKpected— 16 percent 
and 13 percent respectively* However, given the imprecise nature of 
these data, the true differences for these two groups of families are 
likely to be less. The actual and eKpected contributions by family 
Income intervals and segments are displayed In Table 12, 
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. TABLE 12 



Average Family Contributions, 
College Scholarship Service Expected Compared to 
Actual Self-Reported 



Univ. S.C. C.C, I.e. 

Family Income Actual Expected Actual Expected Actual EKpeeted Actual E'xpaeted 



Less than $6,000 
§6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $17,999 
More than $18,000 



$ 520 


$ 490 


$ 522 


$ 505 


$ 532 


$ 450 


i 574 


^ S04 


922 


490 


794 


505 


729 


450 


1,013 


504 


1,059 


636 


971 


651 


fS5 


596 


l„423 


650 


1,196 


1,173 


l.OOO 


1,188 


982 


1,133 


1,783 


1,3,87 
1,672 


1,397 


1,658 


1.015 


1,673 


1,084 


1,618 


1,993 


2,025 


3,770 


1,377 


3,785 


1,186 


3 J30 


2 ,924 


3,730 



The aetual concributlons as a percentage of the eKpected contributions 
are displayed by Income intervals and iegments in Table 13, It is 
evident that families of students ^ith income below $15^000 are generally 
contributing as much or motm than escpected under the CSS standard* At 
all types of Institutions* families with incomes In the $6^000 to $11,999 
intervals are making the largest disproportionate centrlbutlons over what 
is expected. 



TABLE 13 

Aetual Family Contributions as a Percentage 
Qi College Scholarship Service Expected Contributions 

By Family Income Intervals and Segments 



Family Income 


Univ. 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


Less than $6,000 


106% 


103% 


1181 


114% 


$6,000 to $8,999 


188 


157 


162 


201 


$9,000 to $11,999 


167 


150 


160 


219 


$12,000 to $14,999 


102 


84 


87 


150 


$15,000 to $17,999 


84 


61 


67 


119 


More than $18,000 


54 


36 


32 


78 
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It is likely s basftd on just these data,^ t!fat increases In costs of 
education which aro not offset hf cbrrer^pondlng Incrtases In avail- 
able financial aid would have a dramatic impact on the ac€C»ss to 
college of students frOT fnmilics with Joasr than $12,000 annunl 
income. These students currently receive 33 percifit more from theiir 
families than Is cixipected under the CSS standOTd. These studer^ts 
also represent 34 »4 percent of all currently earollf^d full time 
undergraduatts In New Jersey colleges and universities, 
and 37 percent of all full time undergraduatas In the public coiUcgeE, 

When all the contributions ftm parents, Bpouses, and Mvlngs ate 
subtracted from the average costs ^ the a v e r n g e r emn i im j ng fin a n c i a 1 
^eed per student Is $1,496 . The averages r^^nge from just $662 Tor" 
studenti at the University from families with Incomes above |18,OiOiO 
to $3p363 for students at Xadepwndent Cci! leges from faifillleB vtth 
ImcomeS bfelow $6^000* Because of the Hkcllhood of enroltaasit ^of 
lower income students in l0t^er coat colleges, the effect ot educa- 
tional benefits, and the greater-^tHan^expected fam/ily coi^tribytlons 
of iDwer-mlddle income famtllee, Che financial ne#d of studeiits ^Ith 
f.amily incomes In the $6,000 to $17^999 range are quite similar, 
v^ble displays the average neei by Income imtervals and mg- 

ments* Table 15 displays the average need Iff students received 
family contributions as_ eKpected the C55 standard. 

mBLE 14 
Average Remaining Financial Need 
By Fanily Income Intervals and Segments 



Family Incoine 



Less than $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $17,999 
More than $18,000 

All Students 



Univ. 


S.C. 


C.C. 


i.e. 


All 


$1,775 


SI. 568 


$1,059 


$3,363 


$1,762 


1,481 


1,351 


1.103 


3,316 


1,642 


1,447 


1,404 


1,022 


3,008 


1.569 


1,400 


1,529 


1,093 


2,783 


1,649 


1,286 


1.571 


1,093 


2,590 


1,592 


66 2 


1,237 


1,045 


1,701 


i,ao8 


$1,136 


$1,388 


$1,064 


$2,369 


$1,496 
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TABLE 15 

Avetage Fltianciil Need by Farnlly Income Intervals 
If Parents Contributed as Expected 



By the College 


Scholarship 


Service 


Standard 




Actual 


CSS 




Family Inconra 


Current 


Projecced 


Dif f erftnci 


Leas than $65000 


$1»762 


$1,806 


+ 1 44 


$65000 to $8,999 


1,642 


1,982 


+ 340 


$9,000 to $11,999 


1,569 


S,986 


+ 417 


$12,000 to $14,999 


1,649 


1,659 


+ 10 


$15,000 to $17,999 


1,592 


1,221 


371 


More than $18,000 


1,208 


0 


- 1,208 


All Students 


$1,496 


$1,109 


- $ 387 



Will© thm average financial need vould decrease hy about 25 percent 
If all families contributed what ^as eKpected by the CSS standard, 
it is pierhape unrealistic t© ©Kpect parents of upper-Income families 
to increase their family comtributions by $1^208 5 the affount neces^ 
sary to "^wlpa out" financial need for students at those intervala. 
This would represent an increase in their average contribution of 
marly 61 percent. For families in the $15,000 to $17,999 interval 
the average Increase wuld be nearly 19 percent. The next section 
of chle chapter will eKamine how students meet these financial aid 
tieeds * 

Haetlfi^ the gt^fen plal Aid Needa 

Chmptmv VI of thm ma jot SIS report cantalned a short didcuaaltpo on thm 
ditSBTmcm la pattsrai dl aid afpllaatiOT* by studrntg st th# diff arest 
mmgsnmntB^ Tht fttmber of s^^idemta who mpply for aid has a aigttiflcaat 
Impact om who receives aid and how total mid dollars mtm diafcrilbytad 
amosg atudanti^ Stiidants at tha tJalverilty and the liidepaad^ftt Colleges 
war a more llktiy thm st^daats at thm other legists to apply for flaraelal 
aid — mmi th0tiglli thmy mrm more llkaly t© be f rw aora mttlnmt famillaa. 

The rat^s of application tor and hy fiMally Income internals account, In 
part J for tha larger-than-eicpected famdly contributions of stydetita 
from families in the $6,000 to 111,999 intervals. The eKpected eon^ 
trlbutiona from famtlies in ^the $6,000 to $8,999 Interval are nearly 
the same as those\ from the lowest interval* However^ 16 percent fewer 
students fr^ families in the $9,000 to $11,999 Inter^ral than the 
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lowest Intorval applied for aid. If the studGnts frnm these two 
lower^mlddlc income ranges had applied for aid in proportaon to 
the students from families In the lowest income intervals , Che 
total number of aid appllcaclons would have increased by nearly 
5,800 or by 4 percent of all students. 

The iarger--thiiTi»expected contrlbytlons of the lower-middle income 
families arc apparently related to the fact that they are less 
likely to apply for financial aid. The reasons why they are less 
likely to apply for aid art uoknoyn. It has been suggested that 
families vlth these levels of income are reluctant to apply for 
financial because they consider It a form of wlfare* The 
data do not support or negate this hypothesis. 

The data on Trates of applications do Indicate that many students 
from Ipw-income families who havej^eat financial need do not 
apply for assistance* k significant number of students from 
upper-imome families %^ith apparently little financial need do 
apply for ^id— over 30 percent of the students from families with 
Incomes over $18,000 apply for financial aid* 

The question might reaspnably bi asked^ "If these students from 
l0vej;-«j^riepBie famlllee have financial need and are not applying for 
aid* how d© they afford thfir educatlomal costs?" There are 
answers to this questionu The ixpense data presented in this 
report are averages of thai costs for all students at all Income 
levels J including aid reiciplenti. Many low-income students may 
experience expenses belo%? the average by living at home with parents 
by living Itii siub-standard ace ommaciat ions * or by otherwise reducing 
their nuaintenance costs to a bare minimum. Other low-income student 
may work longer hours at jofbs during the school term In order to 
offset a lesser family contribution or the absence of financial aid. 
Regardless of how students pay for their educational costs ^ it is 
clear that many needy stydents fall to apply for financial aid, 
andp consequently, must bear the entire burden of their educational 
expenses. Table 16 displays the percentages of students who 
apply for aid by imtly IncoM intervals and sepients. 

The most common form of **student aid" to New Jersey students is 
term-time employment. Over 68 percent of all stydenta reported 
some Income for term-time efflployment. It should be noted ^ however,, 
that not all this inccftie can technically be considered financial 
aid. Only 13.1 percent of the students reported earning money from 
College Work-Study employracnt or asslstantshlps which would presumab 
be under control of the financial aid administrator or some other 
institutional official* The remainder of the students, 45 percent * 
reported earnings iTom otf-cmpum jobs secured by thefflselves and 
not under ajtoiinlstratlva control of same financial aid program. 
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•TABLE 16 

Percentage of Students Who Applied for Financial 
.Aid at ThelJT College 

By Family Income Intervals and Segments 



F^ily income Univ. S*C, C.C, l.C. 



Less than $6,000 79.6% 71,0K 66,3% 79.1% 74.3% 

$6,000 to $8,919 69.0 49.0 39.3 74.7 58.4 

$9,000 to Sll„999 59.3 53.0 45.8 70.8 56.3 

$12,000 to $U,999 52.1 39.5 37.2 69.2 49.0 

$15,000 to M:M99 46.6 37.9 29.8 61.5 44.0 

More than tm.m 30.0 25,2 25.3 37.6 30.4 

All Students 47.7% 41.2% 38.2% 53. 6X 44.4% 



The studersts who are leasE likely to be employid in tem-time jobs 
are from famill<ss at the two extreiues of the Income distribution. 
In the case of low-income students, they are likely to work less in 
order to devote more time to academic preparation. High-incoine 
students are likely to work less because they do not need the finan- 
cial support. Table 17 displays the percentage of students who 
reported term-time earnings by family income Intervals and segmetits. 



TABLE 17 

Percentage of Students Reporting 
Term-Tiae Earnings 

By Segments and Family Income 



Family Income 



Less than $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $17,999 
More than $18,000 

All Students 



Univ. 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


All 


65.2% 


70.5% 


61.0% 


70.3% 


66*5% 


63.8 


76.4 


63.7 


81.3 


71.6 


60.6 


77.7 


69.0 


67.0 


70.7 


62.1 


73.1 


77.2 


68.0 


71.2 


56.2 


78.1 


72.6 


67.3 


70.7 


52.9 


68.7 


69.6 


60.3 


63.3 


57.8% 


72,6% 


68.5% 


68.8% 


68.2% 
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Table 18 displttys the averagt tem^^tlas Mtnings reported by students 
who wDrked. It Is Intarasting to note that the aveifagt earnings by students 
from dlffereiit faBlly f Inwielal circumstances are quite ilmil« within 
the different instltucional types. Students at State Colleges and 
Community Collages, regardless of their family Incomes, reported 
more earnings than students at the other sogments. This Is largely 
attributable to the fact that they worked moro hours than students 
Iti the other segments. The average eariilnf^s per hour by gegniGnts 
are quite similar. The hourly average wnge nt the Unlversny is 
$1.90; at the State Colleges, $2*04; at the Communtty Colleger, 
$lMt and, at the Independent Colleges, $1,97, These averagps 
are baaed upon total average earnings dlvidad the average hours 
!,y!orkod per week times 36 weeks, the number of work weeks in n typi- 
cal aeademlc year. The computation Is, for example ^ at the Unlvtr-- 
sity; $938 average annual earnings divided by (13.7 hours per week 
times 36 weeks) or $938 ^ (13*7 x 36). 



TABLE 18 

Average Terrn-Time Eraplo^^ent Earnings 
By Those Reporting Any at Segments 

By Family Income 



Fafnlly Income Univ. S*C, 



Less than $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 t© $14*999 
$15,000 to $17,999 
More than $18,000 

All anployed 
*Based on an N of fess than 75 students. 

When the average earnings by income intervals and segments are 
prorated across all students, they result in the figures displayed 
in Table 19* 



$1,173 


$1,368 


951 


1,362 


1,004 


1,142 


940 


1,385 


890 


1,316 


815 


1,239 


$ 938 


$1,299 



$1,219 


ILOia'"^ 


1,216* 


950* 


1,102 


8S2* 


1,214 


967 


1,426 


1,074* 


1,451 


907 


$1,315 


$ 941 
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Over one-third of the educational budgets of State College and 
Coi^unlty College gtudenta are aet with terro-tlrae emplojnment 
income* In par^, theie larger percentages take the p^ace of the 
«?omewhat lower family contributions for these students. The 
percentage of educational expenses defrayed by term-time earnings 
Is quite sijnilar anong students from families with Incoraes of less 
than $18,000. The average perctnt of educational expenses earned 
by students from families In these Incoffle ranges is 27.6 percent. 
Studants from upper- Income families earn a slightly smaller per-^ 
centage of their educational budgets, 21,2 percent^ primarily 
because their expenses are higher due to enrollment at Independent 
Colleges* 

The neKt most coMon form of student aid is in the fom of grants 
or seholarshlps. Over 36 percent of all students reported receiving 
grants or scholarships from some source. As expected , students 
from families in the lower-income intervals were more likely to 
receive grants. As reported in Chapter VI of the major SRS report* 
more students at Independent Colleges and the University than at the 
other segments received grants* Comunlty College students were least 
llkaly to receive grants* especially those from families in the $6,000 
to $18*000 Income intervals. Students at the University* from families 
in all but the $15*000 to $18,000 Interval, were auch more likely than 
students at the other public colleges to receive grant awards* 
University grant recipients were more likely than other public 
college students to receive larger grant awards* At the Independent 
Colleges, the average grant per recipient was quite similar for 
studenta from families In the $9,000 to $17,999 Intervals* despite 
the fact that their financial need varied considerably. Table 20 
displays the percentage of students receiving grant awards by Income 
intervals and segments. Table 21 displays the average award per 
recipient by these variables. 

The percentage of students from each family income interval at each 
Institution and the differences in average awards results in the 
average per student grant distribution displayed In Table 22, 
About 10-3 percent of the average educational budget Is met by a 
grant or scholarship award. Students who attend Independent 
Colleges or the University are more likely than other students to 
have a larger percentage of their educational expenses met by grants. 
This Is especially true for students from fMllles with less than 
$9*000 Mnual Income, While their ability to pay for educational 
costs Is only slightly more than the lowest Income students, students 
from fmilles in the $6*000 to $12,000 income intervals receive 
grants which amount to a significantly smller percentage of their 
total eduaatlonal «penses* 13.9 percent as compared to 24.1 percent. 
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■ TABtE 20 

Percentage of Students Receiving Grants 

■ 

By Stgments and Family Income 



Family Ineome 



Less than $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $17,999 
Mora than $18,000 

All Students 



Univ. 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


All 


69.7% 


63.0% 


53.2% 


73.6% 


62.5% 


66.2 


48.6 


31.9 ' 


64.0 


48.7 


52.8 


50.0 


26.9 


67.0 


46.6 


42.4 


32.0 


24.1 


54,4 


36.2 


24.9 


24.5 


15.3 


57.3 


28.4 


18.1 


11.7 


11.9 


24.8 


23.4 


37.7% 


31.9% 


25.4% 


43.1% 


36.2% 



TABLE 21 

Average Grant Awards to Reciplenta 
at Segments 

By Family Income 



Family Income 



Less than $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $17,999 
More than $18,000 



All Recipients 



Univ. 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


$1,034 


$886 


$ 871 


$2,068* 


964 


595* 


843* 


1,779* 


773 


499 


564* 


1,488* 


699 


407 


571* 


1,389 


565 


432* 


1,116* 


1,491* 


629 


597* 


792* 


1,146 


$ 773 


$580 


$ 779 


$1,487 


i than 75 


ftu dents 
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The variations In grant award average nre partially tho consequence 
of receipt of awards from different sources at the diffeTcnt insti- 
tutloni* The percentage of students who received awnrda from the 
Basic Educational Opportunity Program, state scholarship programs, 
and Institutional grant and scholarship programs are displayed in 
Table 23» Interpretations of the differences should be made with 

caution as other research has Indicated that students sotnetlmes do 
not correctly Identify the source of tholr financial aid awards* 
Income distributions of recipients of Supplf?mental Educational 
Opportunity Grant Program awards, grants from other Federal programs, 
and grants from private sources are unavailable • 
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Percentage of Students Reporting Receipt 
Of Grant Awards From Three Sources 



By Family Income Intervals and Segments 



Less $6,000 $ 9,000 $12,000 $15,000 More 
than to to to to than All 

$6,000 $8,999 $11,999 $14,999 $17,999 $18,000 Student 



University 




























BEOG 


26 


.4% 


24.4% 


14. 


,4% 


4. 


0% 


2 


.5% 


0. 


5% 


7 


.4% 


State 


56 


.2 


51.2 


39. 


1 


31. 


4 


23 


.0 


5. 


9 


25 


.3 


Institution 


7 


.5 


10.8 


7. 


,5 


6. 


8 


9 


.7 


4. 


1 


6 


.2 


State Colleges 




























BEOG 


30 


.1% 


11.8% 


12. 


,4% 


2. 


8% 


2 


.6% 


0. 


9% 


7 


.2% 


State 


43 


.2 


29.9 


35. 


6 


25. 


3 


16 


.8 


5. 


6 


21 


.8 


Institution 


3 


.4 


2.1 


3. 


,0 


0. 


8 


0 


.0 


0. 


9 


1 


.4 


Conmiunlty Collegei 
















3 






6% 


8 




BEOG 


27 


.0% 


13.3% 


11. 


.5% 


5. 


1% 


.2% 


1. 


.9% 


State 


33 


.3 


15.0 


20. 


,4 


10. 


1 


8 


.9 


3. 


6 


13 


.3 


Institution 


3 


.5 


2.7 


4. 


1 


0. 


6 


4 


.8 


2. 


3 


2 


.8 


Independent Collef 
BEOG 


»ea 






















7 




24 


.2% 


18.7% 


16, 


.5% 


9. 


5% . 


4 


.5% 


1. 


2% 


.5% 


State 


56 


.0 


34.7 


36. 


,1 


28. 


6 


31 


.8 


5. 


1 


■20 


.9 


Institution 


35 


.2 


36.0 


34, 


,0 


29. 


3 


30 


.9 


13. 


9 


22 


.4 . 


All Colleges 
BEOG 


























.7% 


27 


.5% 


15.3% 


13, 


.1% 


4. 


9% 


3 


.1% 


1. 


1% 


7 


State 


43 


.8 


29.3 


31, 


.9 


23. 


2 


18 


.8 


5. 


1 


20 


.0 


Institution 


9 


.9 


15.7 


9 


.1 


7. 


4 


8 


.8 


6, 


0 


7 


.5 
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Table 23 shows that equlvalGnt percentages of students receive 

Basic Grants and awards from institutional programs* However, 

Community College students are slightly more likely than other 

students to receive Basic Grants, Independent College stodents 

are much more likely than other students to receive grants from 

their institutions. Receipt of grants from this source accounts 

for the slightly larger percentage of the avdrage independent 

College student budget that is met by grant awards. As noted in 

Chapter VI of the major SRS report, students at Community Colleges are less 

likely to receive scholarships or grants from State programs. The dlstrl^ 

bution of aid dollars trora aJii three programs generally follows a 

linear pattern, i.e., students from lower-income families are more 

likely than students from upper-income families to receive grants* 

The third type of aid available to students is the lang^terin loan. 
Over 23 percent of the students reported receiving a long-term 
loan from some source in 1974-75, Students at the four^year 
colleges j especially the Independent Colleges and the University, , 
were more likely than other students to have borrowed money for 
college expenses. Over one-third of the students from lower-income 
families received loans while only half as many students from 
upper-income fmilies borrowed money. About 27 percent of the 
students from families in the $6,000 to $17,999 income intervals 



As was noted in Chapter VI of the major SRS report, the average total loatts 
received by students at tW public collsgee were basically the same, Indepeu 
dent College students received slightly larger loans, on the average, 
than other students. However, this is expected due to the higher 
eosts at these institutions. Only 13.2 percent of the Community 
College students from families with incomes of less than $9,000 
borrowed money for college. Almost 37 percent of the students from 
similar family Income intervals enrolled at other colleges accepted 
loans. However, when the lower-income ConunUnity College students 
borrowed money their average loans were larger than those of lower- 
Income students enrolled at other colleges. As Community College^ 
students generally work more than students at other colleges, it is 
likely that the larger average loans to fewer students reflect one 
of two typical patterns of financing education--work a lot and 
borrow less or borrow more and work less. The percentages of 
students who received loans by family Income internals and segments 
are displayed in Table 24. Table 25 displays the average loans per 
recipient. 

Table 26 shows the average loans per student by family Income 
intervals and segments. With two exceptions, students from most 
family income intervals borrow from 10 to 12 percent of th# costs 
of their education. The eKceptions are the students from familiee 
in the $6,000 to $8,999 and ''More than $18,000" income intervals. 
They borrow, respectively* 8,4 percent and 6,9 percent of their 
educational budgets. The lower average for the students from the 
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■ TABLE 24 
Percentage of Students Receiving Loans 
By Segments and Family Income 



Fatnily Income 


Univ. 


S. 


C. 


C.C . 


I. 


C. 


All 


Less than $6,000 


47.3% 


32. 


2% 


16.3% ^ 


57. 


1% 


33.3% 


$6,000 to $8,999 


41.8 


22. 


2 


9.7 


44. 


0 


25.0 


$9,000 to $11,999 


32.2 


30. 


7 


15.2 


46. 


4 


29.1 


$12,000 to $14,999 


30.2 


20. 


6 


13.9 


60. 


0 


28.4 


$15,000 to $17,999 


29.6 


20. 


9 


12.1 


40. 


9 


24.1 


More than $18,000 


15.5 


12. 


0 


7.1 


25. 


1 


16.0 


All Students 


27.1% 


20. 


8% 


11.9% 


36. 


9% 


23.4% 



TABLE 25 

Average Long-Term Loans to Recipients 
At Segments 

By Family Income 



Family Income 


Univ. 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


Less than $6,000 


$ 869 


$ 846* 


$1,061* 


5 943* 


$6,000 to $8,999 


722 


1,006* 


1,054* 


1,215^ 


$9,000 to $11,999 


893 


1,051* 


836* 


1,173* 


$12,000 to $14,999 


1,095 


1,071* 


986* 


1,383 


$15,000 to $17,999 


1,076 


1,234* 


1,703* 


1,247* 


More than $18,000 


1,259 


1,521* 


1,428* 


1,475 


All Borrowers 


$1,011 


$1,122 


$1,145 


$1,306 


*Based on an N of less 


than 65 


students. 
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$6,000 to $8,999 Intc-rval is primarily .ittrlbutable to the lower 
rates of borrowing by Community Co11o^;q students from fnmilics in 
this Interval* It will bo recalled that chose students p^ay for a 
larger percentage of their educatlnna] expenses from terTn-time 
emplovTTient and the family contribution, particulnrly educationnl 
benefits* Students from upper-'lncome fnmilies are likely to borrow 
less money simply because they do not have, to meet educationnl 
expenses, Tlie students who borrow the greatest percentage of their 
educational budgets are Independent Colluge students from families 
±n the $12jO00 to $14,999 interval, 17,5 percent of the coses. 

It is a widely accepted principle in the ndminist ration of student 
financial aid that larger percentages of stiident aid packages to 
low-'income, high-need students than hlgh-^income » low-need students 
should be grant awards. The administration of student financial 
aid In New Jersey appears to comply with tJiat principle. As the 
student's family Income Increases ^ the percentage of grant awards 
as a percentage of the total aid pack^ige decreases ■ Furthermore, 
as the student's family income increases and his need decreases, 
the percentage of aid received in the form of grants decreases. The 
percentage of the aid package that is grant money decreases in a 
linear relationship to increases in family Income. Furthermore, 
with only one slight variation , the percentage of the student budget 
and financial need represented by grants decreases in linear rela-- 
tionship to increases in family Income. The exception to the rela- 
tionship is that grants to students from families with incomes in 
the $15,000 to $17,999 Interval represent a silghtly larger per-- 
centage of the total budget and the financial need of these students 
than do grants to students from families in the $12,000 to $14,999 
interval. This is primarily due to the average grant award dlstri^ 
bution to students at Independent Colleges. 

For reasons unknown from the data, Independent College students from 
families in the $15,000 to $17,999 Interval are slightly more likely 
to receive grants, and slightly larger average grant awards, than 
their classmates from the $12,000 to $14,999 family income interval. 
The three types of aid received by students from the different family 
Income Intervals and expressed as a percentage of the total aid 
package, the percentage of the average educational budget, and the 
percentage of average firtanclal need are displayed in Table 27* 

In general, loans represent a similar percentage of the aid packages 
received by students from families with Incomes above $9,000, The 
lesser percentages of loans received by students In the lower Inter-- 
vals may reflect a reluctance on the part of low Income families to 
borrow money for college expenses. It may also reflect the prepon^ 
derance of low income students who enroli at Community Colleges 
wliere borrowing is a less frequent means of paying for educational 
costs. The percentage of educational expenses or financial need met 
by loans is not perfectly linear In relationship to family incone 
primarily because the students from families in the $6,000 to 
$8,999 Income interval arc less likely to borrow money for college. 
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As wrifi noted earlier, the parcnntage of educationni expenses and 
financial need met by tcrm-^Cinic employment is quite similar for 
studonts from families in the $6,000 to $18,000 intervals. Term-- 
tiine employment as a percotitagc of the total aid pncknge increases 
as family Incone incrcasGs, a desirable* phenomonon in the adminis- 
tration of stiidenr financial aid. It shnuld again be noted here 
that tertii-time rmpjoynient includes earnings from employTnont which 
Is' not e'/<pressly financial aid, i,e*, jobs which are n^t Coll^oge-- 
Vmtk Study or assiBtantships administered by campus^ ndministrators • 

Paying the Bill for Education: Some Different Perspective s 

In Chapters VII and VIII of the major SRS report, special attention was given 
to the way students in gmieral and students at the different types of insti- 
tutions paid their costs of educstlon. Attention will be given here 
to the ways in which students from diffprent family financial cir- 
cumstances pay for their education , followed by a brief discussion 
of some different perspectives on the need for additional aid. 

It has been noted that the family contribution (from parents, spouses, 
and the student's savings) amounts to ov^t 44 percent of the edu^.a-^ 
tional costs experienced by students. Families in the $9,000 to 
$17,999 interval generally contribute from 40 to 45 percent of the 
total costs of education; families with incomes above $18,000 con- 
tribute over 62 percent; and families with incomes below $6,000 contri- 
bute slightly less than 15 percent. The contrlbutiDns from all sources 
by inCOTe intervals are displayed in Table 28. 



The percentages of educational expenses met by student self-help 

vary from Just over half for expenses of students from families in 

the lowest income interval to nearly 90 percent for students from 

fanllies In the highest income interval. Salf-he?,p was defined 

in Chapter VII of the major SRS report as resources ftam the family * contrl 

but ions from savings, loans and work. Repayment of loans will require futu 

effort on behalf of the student. Work requires current effort by 

the student. While it is recognized that State subsidies to public 

institutions help to keep tuition costs at ^ low rate to students 

and, therefore, represent a "hidden" contribution to educational 

eostSj the students and families of New Jersey college students pay 

a Bignificant percentage of all educational costs from past, present, 

and future earnings. Less than one fifth of the educational costs 

to students are defrayed by "free money," i.e., scholarships, grants 

and educational benefits i^hich require no repa^ent in work or money. 

At various places throughout this report consideration has been 
given to the amounts of money parents and students from different 
family financial circumstances should contribute to the education 
of the student. This matter is of particular concern to the 
Cotisniasion and its staff in their efforts to develop a plan for financ- 
ing postsecondnry education In New Jersey. The CommlssiGn is also 
concerned with Identifying the amounts of financial aid necessary to 
help all qualified students achieve financial access to postsecondary 
education. 
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TABLE 28 

Sources of Contributions Toward Educational Costa 
By Family Income intervals* 





Less 


$6,000 


$ 9,000 


112,000 


$15,000 


More 






than 


to 


to 


to 


to 


than 


All 




$6,000 


$8,999 


$11,099 


$14,999 


$17,999 


$18,000 


Students 


Family Contrl- 
















bution- 


17.51 


27.5% 


35.2% 


38.6% 


42.2% 


59.0% 


43.1% 


Term-Tiine 
















&(iployment 


27.0 


28.6 


25.7 


27.8 


28.8 


21.2 


25.4 


Long-Term Loans 


10.1 


8.4 


10.0 


11.1 


n . 9 


6.9 


8.7 


Self-Help2 


54 . 6% 


64.5% 


70.9% 


77.5% 


82.9% 


87.1% 


77.2% 


Education 
















Benefits 


24.0 


17.7' 


12.2 


7.6 


5.5 


4.8 


9.2 


Grants, Scholar- 
















ships 


24.1 


16.0 


12.4 


9.1 


9.3 


4.6 


10.0. 



Includes parent's contribution, spouse's contributions contributions from 
savings and suraer CTployment. 



Includes every thing but grants* scholarships, and educational benefits. 

An earlier raport to the CoTOisslon prepared by one of the study staff 
members addressed itself to the mattar of need for additional financial 
aid.** Using different data bases and study methodology, the report 
identified a need for an additional $51,2 million In financial aid in 
1973-74 to make it possible for then enrolled full time underfraduates 

i^e^aonably afford the costs of education . The key phrase in the 
preceding sentence and the earlier study is to '^reasonably afford the 
costs of education," 

This report has indicated that students and parents are, for the most 
partp meeting the costs of education but the ways in which they are met 
frequently represent contributions in excess of !^hat can reaapnably be 
expected from many of th^m. The impact of "over-contributions" on the 
economic livelihood of New Jersey fajillles and the l^act of extended 
term-- time employment on the academic progress of students is unknown* 
It can be Inferred* however ^ that the impact Is negative In nature. .For 
example^ data reported In Chapter III of the major SRS report Indicate 
that mmny iitudents who delayed thair entry Into college by two or more 

* These percentagea are baaed upon the relationship between an individual 
source of contribution and th^ total budget, Slnee the mxm of the sources 
of contribution may not equal the total budgfitj the sum of the percentages 
will not be precisely 100%. 

** Davis, Jerry S. A Report on Undergraduate Student Financial Aid Needs 
and Resources In New Jersey Colleges and nnlvcrsitles, 1973-1974 (Trenton s 
Conmlssion on Financing Postiscondary Educatie^p 1975)* 
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years were from lower IncomD families, IndicnCing that absence of 
parental resources and/or financial nld at least partially contriba-^ 
ted to this delay. 

As consideration is given to plans for pnylng for cducationa] costs 
in the currently inflationary economy, attention must be given to 
who can afford the costs of education, who might be willing and 
able to pay more, and who will be affected most by increased costs. 
It seems Inevitable that costs of education will increase. Even 
though direct educational costs may be held at a minimum to stu- 
dents by direct State subsidies to InstitutlonH ^ indirect educational 
costs (l,e., maintenance and living expenses), will increase with 
inflatiDn beyond the control of educational plannnrs* If costs 
increase without correspondent increases in financial aid or dtver-" 
slon of financial aid resources to students with the most need, 
financial access to pontsecondary education will be inhibited. 
For all these reasons, it is important to take a closer look at 
the student and parent '^s ability to pay for, or "reasonably 
afford" the costs of education. 

Tables 3^0 through 15 describe the amounts of mjuney families 
were actually contributing in comparison to what is eKpected by 
the CSS standard of need analysis. It was noted that lower-'lncome 
families were generally contributing more than expected; upper- 
income families less than expected. The difference between what 
is a reasonable family contribution and what is actually being 
contributed, when tho actual contribution is larger , represents 
a need for additlonai aid or "unmet need." In other words, there 
is a need for additional aid dollars to make up the difference 
between actual contributions and reasonable contributions so that 
families can reasonably afford the costs of education. The formula 
for unmet need appears below. This should make it easiet^ to 
understand the concept. 

Educational Costs = Reasonable Family Contribution ^ Financial Need 
- Available Aid ^ Unmet Need, 

It can be seen that any changes in the Costs, Family Contribution, 
,or Available Aid will directly affect Financial Need and Unmet 
Need, If the CSS standard is considered acceptable, then the 
actual family contributions are larger than reasonable and the 
diffetences between the actual and reasonable contributions repre^ 
sents unmet need, or the need for additional aid. 

Multiplying the average differences displayed in Table 15 for the 
students whose families are contributing inoro than is reasonable by 
the total number of students from tho.^e Intervals results In an 
estimated need fox $13.9 million in additional aid in order for 
them to reasonably afford their costs of education. It will be 
noted that students from the families in the upper=income intervals 
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contribute Ibbb thnn is expected by tho CSS standard. If their 
coritributions were increased to the expectnt ions , students from 
those intervals would have no Einancial need. But as was men- 
tioned above, it is unlikely that families from the uppermost 
incoTTie interval would be willing to increase their average 
contributions by almost 61 percent. 

By using the formula for unmet need it is possible to take another 
perspective on paying the bill for educati-n. It can be assumed 
that what parents and students are currently contributing to the 
education of the student Is reasonable. The data indicates a 
willingness to make a sacrifice which appears in excess of $13.9 
million. With this asRumption in mind, a different perspective 
on another element in the formula, financial aid, can be taken. 
Throughout this report all term--time emploNTtient has been considered 
financial aid. Technically, as mentioned above, only that employ- 
ment which is administered by the financial aid office or some 
other administrator through a College-Work Study or a?;sistantship 
activity can be considered financial aid. If only the dollars 
from College Work--Study programs or assistantships are considered 
as financial aid, then unmet need exists. Its existence is found 
by subtracting only that assistance which is ''true" financial aid 
from the calculated financial need. This calculation is displayed 
for all students in Table 29 and is identified as 'Remaining 
Need." 

Only a limited percentage of term-time employment is from financial 
aid programs among all institutions. For example, while total 
average term-time earnings for all students from families with 
incomes of less than $6,000 is $816, only $222 or 27,2 percent Is 
technically considered financial aid. These students ' t^jtal average 
financial need is $1,762. There was only $1,254 in aid available 
to meet that need. 

Substituting in the formula for unmet need on page 29, the unmet 
need is $508, or the difference between financial need and avatlabl 
aid ($1,762 minus $1,254 - $508). The students were able to make 
up this deficit by more term-time employment in off-campus full 
time and part-time Jobs. On the average, they earned $86 more than 
their average additional need. It will be noted that students in 
the other Income Intervals were not, on the average, able to earn 
enough to meet their need for additional aid. 

If the "Remaining Need" is considered equivalent to unmet need, 
the total unmet need for all students can be determined by multi- 
plying the average remaining need for eaqh income interval for 
each segment by the number of students Included in those intervals 
and summing the totals. The average remaining need for all student 
by family income intervals at each segment is displayed In Tables 
30 through 33. The calculated total unmet need la displayed 
In Table 34. 
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The "remaining need" totals $112*5 million across all segments and 
Income Intervals* This amount could bi considered uronet need 
under the fortnula* It will be noted, in Table 34^ that a large 
proportion, about 40 percent ^ of the unmet need under this calcu- 
lation Is experienced by the students from families with incomes 
above $15,000. This is because of their large numbers and because 
their average family contributioni are less than the CSS expecta- 
tion. Fmilies in the $12,000 to $14^999 income interval with 
students at the State Colleges and Cormiunity Colleges contribute 
slightly less than expected. If the family contributions for stu- 
dents from families with more than $12,000 income were increased to 
the level of CSS expectations and the over-contributions of families 
with incomes below $12,000 are considered reasonable , unmet flnan* 
clal neecT would be reduced to $64*8 million. These calculations 
are displayed in Table 35. Unmet need for students from families 

in the two upper-income intervals is reduced from 40 percent to just 
15 percent of the total* 

TABLE 34 
Unmet Need as "Remaining Need" 

By Family Income Intervals and Segments 
(amounts in $1000 's) 



Univ* S*C. C.C* I.C* All 



Less than $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $17,999 
More than $18,000 



$ 1,026 


$ 2,795 


$ 1,430 


$ 2,686 


$ 7,937 


932 


4,145 


2,846 


3,468 


11,391 


2,119 


5,426 


3,551 


4,103 


15,199 


2,768 


10,259 


4,370 


5,265 


22,662 


2,524 


7,905 


2,591 


3,692 


16,712 


2,664 


13,565 


7,086 


15,308 


38,623 


$12,033 


$44,095 


$21,874 


$34,522 


$112,524 
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TABLE 35 



Unmet Need as "RcTnainlng Need" After CSS EKpccted Famtly Contributions 
for Families With Incomes Over $12,000 are Utilized 

By Family Income Intervals and Segments 
(Amounts in $1^000- s) 





Univ. 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


All 


Less than $6,000 


$1,026 


$ 2,795 


$ 1,430 


$ 2,686 


$ 7,937 


$6,000 to $8,999 


932 


4,145 


2.846 


3,468 


11,391 


$9,000 to $11,999 


2,119 


5,426 


3,551 


4,103 


15,199 


$12,000 to $14,999 


2,768 


8,493 


3,451 


5,265 


19,977 


$15,000 to $17,999 


1,602 


3,111 


33 


3,692 


8,438 


More than $18,000 


0 


0 


0 


1,809 


1,809 




$8,447 


$23,970 


$11,311 


$21,023 


$64,751 



It could be considered that all contributions made by the family 
and from the student's additional term-tiipe employment are 
"reasonable*- and eKpected, This would be an especially severe 
interpretation of what is a reasonable contribution as it has been 
shown that families with Incomes below $12,000 already contribute 
more than is expeetadby the CSS standard. Furthermore^ their 
children earn 23 percent of thetr educational ei^enses in term- 
time employment which is over and beyond the expectation. Such 
an interpretation could lead to use of the deficits displayed in 
Tables 30 through 33 to calculate the unmet need of students 
as "deficits" represent a balance of dollars needed to meat 

costs. This particular consideration of unmet need is not appropriate 
for two reasons, Oncj it does not employ a currently acceptable 
need analysis standard for reasonable contributions; it simply 
accepts *he family over-contributions and the extra earnings from 
student term-time OTployment beyond Work-Study awards as reaionable. 
Two, the "deficits" represent the average for each group of students. 
Some individual students receive financial aid which is more than 
their demonstrated need, others receive less than their demonstrated 
need. The average "deficit" is the amount of additional aid required 
to meet everyone- s needs if al l the present financial aid was 
distributed according to and in proportion to students' financial needs. 
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since iotnt aid is not heeds-based and cannot be rtdlgtributcd , 
according to need, the deficits represent a minimum estimate of 
additional aid required. If this procedure li used for estimating 
mmBt need, the total Is $26.5 million. The unmet need by family 
income intervals Is displayed In Table 36, 

TABLE 36 

Uranet Need as "Deficits" After All Family 
Contributions, Financial Aid^ and Term-Time 
Employment Earnings Are Considered 

By Family Income Intervals and Segments 
(Amounts in $1^000' s) 



Less Chan $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $17,999 
More than $18,000 



Univ. S.C, C,C. 



$ 0 


$ 0 


$0 


0 


0 


0 


447 


0 


0 


793 


1,569 


0 


946 


1,311 


0 


0 


2,040 


0 



$4,920 $0 



I,C. All 



$ 1,754 $ 1,754 

2,156 2,156 

2,570 3,017 

2,763 5,125 

1,730 3,987 

8,374 10,414 



$19,347 $26,453 



$2,186 



Under this particular method of determining unmet need, 73,1 percent 
of the umnet nesd is esqperienced by students at the Independent 
Colleges, who enroll only 24 percent of all students-. Even more 
significant, 54.4 percent of the unmet need is experienced by student 
from families with Incomes of more than $15,000* It will be recalled 
that these families contribute considerably less than Is expected ^ 
by the CSS standard toward their children's costs* Therefore, this 
method of determining unmet need "favors" those students who are 
alraady at a considerable advantage in paying for edyeatlonal costs. 

If it were considered desirable to reduce the family contrlbutlone 
from frnillieswlth Incomes below $15,000 to the CSS expectation, the 
total unmet fteed would "Increase" to |39,3 million, and a slightly 
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iegser percentage of It would bm experienced by students from 
families with incomes above $15*000, However, this method would 
still favor the upper Income families. The results of these 
ealculations are displayed in Table 37. 

TMLE 37 

Unmet Need as "Deficits" After All Family 
Corttrlbutlons , Financial Aid, and Term^Tlmfe Employment 
Earnings Are Consid€red, Fmlly Contributions For Families 
With Incomeg Below $15,000 Reduced to CSS Expectation 

By Ffflnily Income Intervals and Segments 
(teounts in $1,000' s> 





Univ. 


s.c. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


All 


Less than $6,000 


$ 0 


$ 0 


1 0 


$ 1,962 


$ 1,962 


$6,000 to $8,999 


759 


468 


898 


3,413 


5,538 


$9,000 to $11,999 


1,769 


1,982 


1,909 


5,029 


10,689 


$12,000 to $14,999 


877 


0 


201 


5,647 


6,725 


$15,000 to $17,999 


946 


1,311 


0 


1,730 


3,987 


More than $18,000 


0 


2,040 


0 


8,374 


10,414 




$4,351 


$5,801 


$3,008 


$26,155 


$39,315 



If it were considered desirable to reduce the family contributions 
from families with Incomes below $153000 to the CSS es^ectatlon and 
increase the contrlbutlone from fanllies with incomes above $15,0p0 
to the CSS expectatloTi, the total unmet need would reduce to $27*8 
million. The results of these calculations arsa displayed in Table 
38, 
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TABLE 38 



Unmet Need ai *'Deflclti" ACter All Family 
ContrlbtJtions , Financial Aid, and Term-TlmG 
Employment Earningi ara Considered, Family 
Contrlbutiana For All Famlliei Adjusted To CSS Expectation 

By Fanlly Income Intervals and Segments 
(founts in $lpOOO*i) 





Univ. 


S.C, 


C.C, 


I.e. 


All 


Less than $6,000 


$ 0 


$ 0 


$ 0 


$ 1,962 


$ 1,962 


$6,000 to $8,999 


759 


468 


898 


3,413 


5,538 


$9,000 to $11,999 


1,769 


1,982 


1,909 


5,029 


10,689 


$12,000 to $14,999 


877 


0 


201 


5,647 


6,725 


$15,000 to $17,999 


25 


0 


0 


2,892 


2,917 


More than $18,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




$3,430 


$2,450 


$3,008 


$18,943 


$27,831 



The best and most aqultable means of measuring the current unmet need 
is to assume that family contributions for each income Interval at 
each institutional type are at the level of the CSS expectation ^ to 
calculate the average financial need on that basis ^ and to assume 
that financial aid is distributed as it is. This procedure Is 2 
essentially that followed in the earlier report to the commiaslon. 
These caleulations are displayed in Table 39, 

The total financial need for all enrolled students is Sl61,558,0O0, 
Financial aid totals $100,060,000, However, because financial aid 
is not dlstribuCed evenly among all students In proportion to their 
need, the need for additional aid, or the unmet need, totals 
$81,885,000. 

Over one-third of the unmet need is experienced by the Independent 
College students, even though they represent less than one-fourth 
of all enrolled students. Almost 57 percent of the unmet need is 
experienced by students from fimillles with Incomes In the $9,000 
to $14,999 income Intervals, even though they represent Just 30 



Davis, cit . 
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TABLE 40 

Percentages of Enrollment, Need , Financial Aid, and Unmet Need 

By Family Income 



% of % of % of % of 

Enrollment Need Available Uninet 

Aid Need 



Less than $6,000 11.0% 18.1% 19.8% 11.5% 

$6,000 to $8,999 9.9 17.5 11.9 19.9 

$9,000 to $11,999 13.5 23.9 ' 15.2 28.6 

$12,000 to $14,999 17.0 25.0 17.5 28.1 

$15,000 to $17,999 13.4 1^-5 13.7 11.9 

Mote than $18,000 35.2 1.0 21.9 0.0 



TABLE 41 

Percentages of Enrollment, Need, Available Aid, and Unmet Need 

By Segments 



% of of % of % of 

Enrollment Need Available Unmet 

Aid Need 



The University 16.6% 14.4% 12.3% 13.9% 

State Colleges 34.9 30.8 26.9 34.2 

Community Colleges 25.0 17.5 16.5 18.3 

Independent Colleges 23.5 37.3 44.3 33.6 
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percent of all enrolled students. The percentagei of enroilment, 
flnanelal need, available aid» and unmet need by family Income and 
segments I are displayed In Tables 40 and 41, 

Several methodi of determining unmet need have been employed here. 
As each method involves the family cQntrlbution and/or term-time 
employment, they can be sutmarlEtd and better understood by listing 
their asiumptions. It is reiterated here that unmet need is a concept 
based upon the aisumptlon that there are widely accepted and reasonable 
standards for parental and student contributions toward educational 
expenses* Unmet need represents those amounti of contributions 
beyond what is considered raasonable for the families' financial 
circumstances. The determination of unmet need depends on what is 
considered ''reasonable." In reality ^ students and parents will meet 
the costs of education one way or another by making unreasonable 
sacrifices or over-contributions. The total amount of over-contri- 
bution , by the best method of measuring it, currently amounts to 
over 18 percent of the educational expenses of all students^ 



Unmet Need 



$13.9 million 



$26.5 million 
(Table 36) 



As jump t ions 

Family contributions for students with 
incomes below $15^000 are reduced to the 
CSS es^ectation. This amount represents 
the differences between current and actual 
contributions i No consideration is given 
to current costs, deficits, or term-^time 
earnings. 

Family contributions for all students * 
remain as currently contributed. All 
term-time earnings are considered financial 
aid. 



$27.8 million 
(Table 38) 



Fmily contributions for students from all 
families are adjusted to the CSS expectation. 
All terra-time earnings are considered financial 
aid. 



$39.3 million 
(Table 37) 



Ffflnily contributions for students from 
families with incomes below $15,000 are 
reduced or Increased to the CSS cKpectation. 
All term- time earnings are considered 
flnanelal aid. 
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Unmet Need 

$6^.8 million 
(Table 35) 



$81.9 million 
Le 39) 



1112. 5 million 
(Table 34) 



Agsump tlonis 

Family contributions for students from 
familias with Incomes below $15,000 remain 
for'fl^iH ' contributed. Family contribution, 
for families with incomes above $15,000 are 
increased to the CSS expectation. Only 
College Work.Study and assistantship earnings 
are considered financial aid. AH other 
term-time earnings are considered "sacrifices" 
oy the students. 

Family contributions for all students are 
either reduced (for those below $15,000) 
or Increased (for those above $15,000) to 
the CSS expectation. Only College Work- 
Study and assistantship earnings are consider- 
ed financial aid. All other term-time 
earnings are considered "sacrlflGea" by the 
students. ^ ^ 

All family contributions remain as currently 
contributed. Only College Work-Stud/Ld ' 
assistantship earnings are considered 
financial aid. All other term-time earnings 
are considered "sacrifices" by the students 



The most reasonable and equitabl 
million. If all term-time 
uranet need Is only $39.3 million 



e estimate of unmet need Is $81 9 
earnings are considered reasonable, the 



of Institutions L expected due to thM^ T"' '""^ dlfi^ent types 
•nroU disproportionatelv morp 1« . P""i= colleges 

Independent Colleges Ihls C "udents than do the 

which enroll 25 .percent of "^f Con^unlty Colleges 

Students from f^lUef with ^''^ P"""' °« 

proportionate ^^r:^^T^^^^^^f'' 

«aet college e^enses and Planning Itud^^rii^^^Jlll.S^-^^^^^^^^ 
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Across all institutions and fmnily income Intervals* the Family 
ContrlbutiDn amounts to 54 percent of educational cKpenses* As 
CKpected, as family Income incrcasei so does the amount of the 
Family Contribution and the perccntcige of educational Gxpenscs 
represented by the contribution. Families with Incomes below $1*2,000 
are making disproportionately larger contributions than are reasonable 
to their children's education. This Is especially true for the 
families in the $6,000 to $11,000 income intervals, Ffflnllles with 
Incomes above $15,000 are contributing disproportionately less than 
is reasonably ej^ected under the CSS standard. 

Just over 10 percent of all educattonal eKpenses are met with scholar- 
ships and grants. As eKpected and is desirable, the percentage of 
educational expenses met by grants decreases as family Income increases. 
Almost one-fourth of the educational expenses of students from 
fmiilles with incomes below $6^000 are met with grants; less than 5 
percent of the educational ejqsenses of students from families with 
incomes above $18 ^ 000 are met with grants. 

Long-term loans account for 9.5 percent of the educational expenies 
of all students* The pereentagei of expenses of students from the 
different family income Intervals that are met by loans are similar 
across all Income intervals below $18,000 

Term-time employrtvent Income meets over 26 percent of all educational 
expenses. Much of this Income, however, is not technically financial 
aid as most of It comes from off-campus jobs. Only a small percentage, 
15 percent I of employment earnings are achieved through College Work- 
Study programs or asslstantshlps which are administered by Institutional 
officials as financial aid. Students from fandlies in the $6,000 to 
$8,999 interval and the $15,000 to $17,999 Interval earn the greatest 
percentages of their educational eKpenses, 28,7 percent. As with loans, 
however, total average term-time employnient earnings are quite 
similar across all income Intervals below $18^000* 

Depending on how it Is computed, estimated unmet need ranges from 
$13.9 million to $112.5 million. The most equitable estimate of 
unmet need, or the amount of additional aid neceesary to enable 
all students to reasonably afford the costs of education, la 
$81.9 million. Nearly 57 percent of this need is experienced by 
students from families In the $9,000 to $14,999 Income intervals. 
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